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PREFACE 
WHAT IS CULTURE? 


HE word “culture” meant originally and still 

means cultivation of the soil. It meant the 
tilling of the ground in order to raise crops. But 
in the course of time men and women found that 
the mind might be cultivated as well as the ground. 
They realized that mental as well as material crops 
could be sown and garnered. 

So a second definition was added to the first. 
This second, higher culture or cultivation, whose 
products are good taste and refinement, instead of 
carrots or tomatoes, stretches over a vast field. 
Culture covers all training, development or strength- 
ening of mental or physical powers. It embodies 
all improvement of mind, manner and morals. It 
stands for the fruitage of enlightenment and civili- 
zation. 

This “Book of Culture” (and all the books of this 
series, in the last analysis, are books of culture) is 
devoted to a special field of general culture. The 
essays it contains deal with certain cultural aspects 
of social life. They are devoted to manners, to 
questions of social good taste, propriety, the arts and 
graces of social intercourse which lend finish to life. 

In a word, “The Book’ of Culture” deals with 
the human, practical sides of its subject. It makes 
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an appeal, therefore to all men and women who 
can appreciate the value of “life’s little courtesies.” 
It addresses itself to all who know that culture in 
every sense makes the world a better and a pleas- 
anter place in which to live. 

Tue AUTHOR. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE PERSONAL 
CHARM 


HAT is “personal charm’? ‘The question 

is hard to answer offhand, for its elements 
are so many and various. Then, too, a gesture, a 
smile, a remark made by one person may charm us, 
while in another the same gesture, the same words, 
the same facial expression may offend, So before 
touching on how to acquire “personal charm” we 
must find out definitely what it really is. 

Originally a “charm” was an incantation. In the 
dim ages when men greatly longed for some one 
thing or another, they mistrusted their own unsup- 
ported efforts to get what they wanted. Magic 
alone could help them, so they thought. Hence 
they sang magic verses to the gods supposed to have 
magic powers, gods of the winds and the thunder, 
to compel them to grant their wishes. They 
“charmed” them. And this old belief from the 
beginnings of humanity still lingers in the charm a 
man wears on his watchguard or a woman on her 
bracelet. The little ornament is supposed to bring 
good fortune and avert ill luck. It is the old magic 
incantation in another form. 

Even to-day the dictionary defines charm as 
“fascination.” It is, in its highest form, the power 
of alluring and delighting. If we possess charm it 
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is possible for us to influence the senses or minds 
of others by means of the attraction we exert. 
Charm, that attraction which its individual posses- 
sor exerts, is often a magic key which unlocks 
pocketbooks as well as hearts, which wins the smiles 
of fickle fortune, and makes hopes come true 
which those less gifted never see realized. 


OUTWARD CHARM 


Charm has a dual nature. It addresses itself to 
the senses and to the soul. Outward charm in- 
cludes all in a personality that appeals to the eye— 
the care of the person, good taste in dress, a natural 
ease of manner, an unforced smile, a flashing or 
melting eye, grace of gesture; it is the natural 
expression of your individuality at its external best. 
It appeals to the ear—in the agreeable accents of a 
well-modulated voice. It embraces the appeal to 
the sense of touch—the hearty clasp of the hand 
(and where women are concerned, that quality of 
sincerity in a caress which makes it irresistible.) It 
appeals to the sense of smell. Do we not 
usually associate a charming woman with some faint, 
elusive aura of fragrance which seems a natural 
accompaniment of all her other graces? It appeals 
to the sense of taste even, indirectly, for charm 
lends a savor to lips beloved which none other 
possess. 

INWARD CHARM 

But the soul of charm, which inspires these out- 
ward indications of its presence, is a more subtle 
thing. It is elusive, hard to pin down in definition. 


PERSONAL CHARM 


Yet in the majority of human beings the quality 
of inward charm is present. In all too many cases, 
alas, this is never realized. The weeds of evil or 
careless habit overrun and choke its delicate shoots, 
and they die for want of nourishment. Individual 
charm of soul may be based on mental brightness 
and quickness, or on tenderness of heart; it may 
fascinate by reason of humor, wit, intelligence, or a 
hundred other mental attributes ; or because of ami- 
ability, gentleness and kindness. And your charm 
may influence one person in the strongest manner, 
while another is quite indifferent to it. The old 
saying that one man’s meat is another man’s poison 
holds good of charm, both charm of person and 
charm of soul. Yet everyone, man or woman, can 
acquire personal charm in both its aspects, if they 
are willing to make the effort. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE PERSONAL CHARM 


It has been well said: “The first thought which 
should be forced into the minds of modern men and 
women is that attractiveness is a positive asset, not 
only to woman but to man.” And the first great 
rule for acquiring personal charm is to cultivate 
it along the line of your own natural self. Acquir- 
ing charm is not a matter of adding graces to your 
mind or person so much as of developing the per- 
sonal grace and the mental attractiveness which 
you already may possess. 

Cultivate your best natural qualities, whatever 
they may be; emphasize, without exaggerating them, 
and the elusive quality of charm cannot help but 
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develop. If you are a man, rermember that in clas- 
sic Greece “handsome is who handsome does” was 
not enough. It was considered a man’s duty to 
look his best, physically, as well as to be good. 
Charm, in fact, was looked on as a part of good- 
ness. And every man should realize that if he 
wishes to attract, the first essential is to impress 
the senses in an engaging and pleasurable way. He 
need not be effeminate, he need not run to extrav- 
agances of dress or manner. But he must realize 
that only if he be well groomed, well mannered 
and present his personality in such wise that 
others are drawn to him, only then will he be 
able to exercise psychic charm’s more subtle in- 
fluence and control. First impressions count, and 
the outward personal charm which you exert is 
the entering wedge which will allow your inward 
graces of mind and soul to exercise their less ob- 
vious fascination. 

For women the observance of this rule is of even 
greater importance. How many women, alas, 
think it sinful to devote much time to the care of 
their body and to their physical appearance! We 
may overlook lapses in dress or manners in the case 
of a man, setting him down as a “rough diamond.” 
But we do not admit that there are feminine “rough 
diamonds.” Charm is not so much taken for 
granted where a man is concerned; but feeling and 
tradition both insist that women possess it. And, 
from a practical point of view, woman is far better 
situated than man to cultivate that external charm 
which is inward charm’s natural accompaniment, 
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just as clear, bright eye reflects a happy and con- 
tended mind. ! 

Every woman has qualities of charm, mental and 
physical. Emphasize your greatest natural charm, 
whether it be your hair, your face, your figure, your 
eyes, or a combination of physical elements. The 
charm which emanates from you, psychically, 
should be as subtle and elusive as the delicate aura 
which is associated with you bodily. But unless 
you physically awaken interest, sympathy and liking 
on the part of others as soon as they come in con- 
tact with you, you may never have the opportunity 
to exercise those hidden charms of mind and soul 
which are the final essence of the attraction one 
human being has for another. 

Every woman has personal charm of one kind 
or another. But she must cultivate its sense aspect 
in order to gain a hearing for her more spiritual 
attractions. In dress, in manner, in the heightening 
of her every physical beauty and the mitigating 
of her every physical defect, she must cultivate 
the appeal which is hers! Beauty of soul may shine 
through clothes that are worn and soiled, and a 
halo of spiritual worth may encircle the head of 
the female sloven. But men are an unbelieving 
race. A woman’s beauty of soul, under such handi- 
caps, is by them “seen as through a glass darkly.” 
And no man is dazzled by the spiritual halo of the 
bodily unkempt. If you would gather the roses of 
charm—and it is well to remember, with the poet 
Herrick, that “time is still a-flying”—you must look 
fresh and dainty, the sight of you must gladden the 
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eye, the sound of your voice must enchant the ear, 
the touch of your hand must thrill. And all this is 
quite within the range of the possibilities if you will 
be true to yourself. Charm is part natural, part 
acquired. Its elements must be present—and usually 
are present—in yourself. But you must cherish 
them, must nurture them. And if you will but con- 
tinue to cultivate every lovely quality of body or 
mind which you may possess until the habit become 
second nature, you will have acquired a power 
which will never fail you, one more desired, per- 
haps, than any other. For “personal charm” is a 
greater lever in modern life than any incantation 
primal priests or magicians exerted in the dawn of 
history. ; 


THE TRUE ARISTOCRAT 


HE word “aristocrat” means various things to 

various people. Some associate it with the 
high-born Gallic gentlemen and ladies who mounted 
the guillotine or gave lessons in French and dancing 
in London as a result of the French Revolution. 
To others an aristocrat (style of 1917) is a Russian 
noble shot in a Moscow jail or doorkeeping at the 
Paris Bon Marché; or a Teuton princeling living 
on his savings in Switzerland or Holland, or wait- 
ing on the “plebs” in an East Side New York 
restaurant. Still others—so many are the shades 
of opinion—would look on a grand duke received in 
society as an aristocrat; while denying the right of 
an archduke who played in vaudeville to be so con- 
sidered. 

To many, any person in any land preeminent by 
reasons of birth is an aristocrat. And many others, 
especially in our own day, feel that wealth alone 
makes its possessor aristocratic. Aristocracy of 
birth, in fact, which was once a very close corpora- 
tion, to which people were only admitted after 
family trees had been dug up by the roots for exam- 
ination, and the quarterings of coats-of-arms had 
been carefully verified, has largely fallen into dis- 
repute. The “born aristocrat” has had to compete 
with the merchant prince, the captain of industry, 
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the barons of beef, copper, coal, oil and so forth; 
and with the aristocrats of intellect who, like those 
of wealth, claim the rights which once belonged 
to those of blue blood, handed down by selective 
breeding. To our way of thinking none of these 
claims are valid. Intellect, wealth and birth—none 
of them supply an absolute standard of measure- 
ment for the “True Aristocrat.” In order to find 
one we have to go back to the Greeks. 

In the original sense of the Greek word, aris- 
tocrats were the best citizens ofa state. Yet some of 
the best intellects, the brainest citizens of all states, 
have found their way into jails, for intellect, sad 
to say, is not always paired with goodness. Nor 
does wealth (as in the United States) or noble 
birth (as in Europe) necessarily imply that its pos- 
sessors are best citizens. Yet, while birth and 
wealth are nonessentials to true aristocracy, the 
possession of intelligence cannot be dispensed with. 

In trying to determine what a “True Aristocrat” 
may be, we must first find out what is understood 
by a “best citizen.” After all, civic duties are only 
a part of the duties of a “best citizen’ in the broad 
sense of the term. Among good citizens the best 
would be those who most perfectly represented the 
ideal attitude of man to man, of man to society. And 
the man or woman who does so most perfectly is, 
in the final analysis, a gentleman or a gentlewoman. 

The “True Aristocrat,” then, the gentleman or 
gentlewoman are one and the same thing. A man 
may be wealthy, he may be nobly born, he may be 
intellectual and yet not be a gentleman, and the 
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same applies toa woman. “A well-bred and honor- 
able man, of high principles, courtesy and kind- 
ness.” Such is the “True Aristocrat,’ the only 
one so considered by enlightened modern opinion. 
And the adjective well-bred deserves to be under- 
lined. Why? Because the qualities of good breed- 
ing, of courtesy, a knowledge of the laws and man- 
ners of good society, the best social usage of his 
time, should be the outward and visible sign of the 
loftier spiritual qualities of aristocracy. A man may 
be a “True Aristocrat” in essence, and yet not make 
that impression because he lacks the social arts and 
graces without which his high principles too often 
seem awkward, repelling and austere. Or, when 
mingling with his fellows, he may lack distinction, 
Distinction, that touch of authority which marks the 
true aristocrat, is the result of perfect social balance 
and poise. It is instinctive in the man who has 
acquired the arts of polite intercourse. He is 
never at a loss when entering a ballroom, when 
choosing a fork at a formal dinner, when delicate 
questions of etiquette or precedence come up. Cor- 
rectness in detail in the art of gentle living is 
second nature to him. Nothing can disturb his 
poise. 

Kindness, honor, courtesy: these are essential. 
But if you would show them forth to the best 
advantage, give them a setting of graceful and gra- 
cious manners. If you combine aristocracy of 
thought and mind with the aristocracy of good 
breeding and polished social manners, you will be a 
“True Aristocrat” in the term’s best meaning. 
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HE “Origin of Society,” so far as readers of 
the present day are concerned, means the ori- 
gin of the society of to-day. Whether the first 
informal dinner was originally served by Eve in the 
garden of Eden, or by some ape lady in darkest 
Africa’s most primitive jungles is, so far as the 
reader is concerned, more or less of an academic 
question. At the same time, we must hark back in 
order to make this origin clear, for modern society 
has not simply evolved “out of the nowhere into 
the here.” 
_ We may take it for granted that the cave dneellers 
' had their society leaders and the lake dwellers their 
débutantes. For in some respects humanity has re- 
mained changeless through the ages. There were 
probably as many heartbreaks on the part of the 
overlooked social aspirants when King Nebuchad- 
nezzatr’s queen gave exclusive lawn parties in the 
hanging gardens of Babylon (though the invita- 
tions were sent out on bricks engraved in cuneli- 
form) as there are in connection with some exclu- 
sive affair of our own day. Society, in all ages has 
meant the association of some more favored class 
or classes of a community in distinction to other 
classes, and you cannot make the omelet of social 
distinction without breaking the eggs of individual 
\ ambition in the process. In a cave-dwelling com- 
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emunity the wife of Strong-Arm, the chief or leader, 
would be the logical social leader of the group 
formed by the wives of those among the tribe whom 
the chief admitted to closer personal contact. And 
those ladies would naturally set the limits of ad- 
mission within the charmed circle, probably exclud- 
ing wives of foreign (and therefore socially less 
eligible) blood, snatched by the young men of the 
tribe beyond the homeward ranges. 

The Strong-Arm theory of social leadership has 
continued through the ages. For society, like any 
other group aggregation, must have a leader or 
leaders. When chiefs became kings and emperors 
and tribes expanded into nations, the wives of the 
rulers (or, as at the court of Louis XIV and Louis 
XV of France, ladies who were not wives in name, 
but exercised many of the privileges of wifehood) 
set the social pace for the entire realm. In those 
monarchies which have survived the World War 
social prestige and distinction still radiates from 
the throne; and the intimate group of courtiers 
who stand in social relations to royalty is accounted 
the socially most favored one. 

This group is usually, in all lands, made up of an 
older, landed aristocracy of birth, and a newer “en- 
—nobled” aristocracy of wealth. A limited social 
entrée at the courts of Berlin, Vienna and Petro- 
grad, before the World War, was often acquired 
by wealthy commoners who had rendered service 
to the state in financial and other ways. The con- 
ferring of the title of “Count” or “Baron” on some 
wealthy Jewish banker, let us say, preserved the 
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formal decencies and admitted him to court func- 
tions, though the aristocrat by birth naturally looked 
with scorn on such a new-baked noble. A peculiar 
feature of this habit of identifying social distinction 
with a title was the custom in vogue at the Court 
of Vienna, the most ceremonious in Europe. A 
commoner simply could not attend a great court ball 
at the Hofburg. On the other hand, an officer in 
the Austrian Army was theoretically a gentleman, 
and—there were commoners among them! The 
difficulty was solved by the institution of the 
Schwertadel (“Sword Nobility’) by which every 
Austrian officer who attained the rank of captain 
became automatically ennobled, put a “von” before 
his name, and thus could attend the court balls. 

In foreign lands the “best society,” as has been 
mentioned, was largely made up of the older aristo- 
cracy. The newer elements which were added were 
tolerated, it is true, but they did not really “belong.” 
But European best society was not composed exclu- 
sively of the older nobility of birth. It has included, 
ever since the eighteenth century at least, not alone 
persons of title, but those families as well which 
boasted the longest heritage of culture. And in the 
United States the “origin of Society” as it is to-day 
must be sought in similar community groups. 

Only, in our own country, though the claims of 
gentle birth and long descent quite naturally have 
made themselves more aggressively felt in the 
South, and those of culture in the New England 
States, in general the factor of cultivation has been 
the one most stressed. Wealth does not play nearly 
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the part in “the best American society” which the 
- yellow press and public opinion assign to it. It is 
almost as hard for the man or woman of wealth to 
move in the best mundane society as to enter that of 
the angels—that is, if wealth be the one claim of 
admission. 

Society, “the best society,” can never, of course, 
be a thoroughly democratic institution. All men 
may be born free and equal, but they do not remain 
so. And the best society can afford to pick and 
choose. It is not the social groups and units in the 
United States which have had the longest associa- 
tion with the culture of Europe, not that of birth; 
but those whose association has been the widest, that 
of cultivation, which are the dominating ones in our 
land. And, therefore, our best society, in the best 
sense of the word, like any other best society, is 
aristocratic; it tends to be exclusive. It wants only 
the human best and—speaking generally—wants 
that best on a basis of culture, good breeding, refine- 
ment. It may admit that “kind hearts are more than 
coronets,” but as a rule the kind heart whose tongue 
knows no grammar, whose hand does not dis- 
tinguish between orange and oyster fork, is not 
usually welcomed by it. 

On the other hand, if the best society holds 
strictly to the observance of its formal laws, it 
should be remembered that it lays stress on the 
spirit of this observance, not the letter. It is in- 
dulgent when liberties are taken which do not trans- 
gress the inner bounds of its decorum, no matter 
how they may offend in externals. 
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Again, too many of us think of the best society 
as a great aggregation of individuals belonging to 
one and the same fraternal order. The best society 
is not a nation-wide organization, like the Elks or 
the Odd Fellows. It is made up of a large variety 
of social rings and circles, which overlap and inter- 
weave in the most complicated fashion. It has its 
wheels within wheels. It boasts its greater and its 
lesser luminaries, its sets and cliques. 

The motion picture and the press are responsible 
for the propagation of many erroneous ideas anent 
good society. The movies give the public what it 
wants in society pictures—not society as it is, but 
society as the public thinks it is. The press, as we 
know, is susceptible to the money appeal. We have 
“society leaders” who break into print with multiple 
photos and “press stuff,’ and who are blindly ac- 
cepted by the credulous reader of their favorite 
sheet, yet of whom the true “best society” is quite 
ignorant. Lavish entertainment is not always a 
criterion of social success, though the best society 
is rich as a rule, and not averse to expense. 

‘Though the fundamentals of all those groups 
which make up “the best society” in the United 
States are the same—charm of manner and speech, 
good breeding, consideration for others, a knowl- 
edge of the amenities of social intercourse—the 
character of the groups differs in almost every 
greater city. The social angle in cosmopolitan New 
York differs from that in cultural Boston, that of 
family-reverent Richmond from that of plutocratic 
Chicago. In some towns ethics, in others etiquette, 
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receives the greatest stress. Since the origin of 
society, however, it has never been possible alto- 
gether to separate etiquette from ethics. And—just 
as in the days when the cave woman leader 
gathered the members of her little debating society 
around the neolithic fire slab—the best society still 
takes the stand that what one appears to be is not, 
after all, as important as what one is. Not that . 
ethics alone will save the day: Joan of Arc was 
a social failure at the court of the very king whose 
kingdom she saved for him. Nor will culture: 
- Queen Christina of Sweden was the most cultured 
(in the sense of being learned) woman of her time. 
Socially she was a mess. And etiquette, plain, and 
unsupported, is also a broken reed. We need but 
think of the unfortunate king of Spain who fell 
into the fire and nearly burned to death, because 
the valets in attendance in the room were not— 
according to the etiquette of his court—properly 
qualified to draw him forth. It is the union of the 
three; of the ethical, the cultural and the formal, 
- of kindness, cultivation and breeding, which has 
brought society from its dim beginnings to its 
present glory. It is in this origin that the devel- 
opment of the modern social structure must be / 
sought. 
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OCIAL defects are many. They muster many a 
kK score. In fact, a short essay devoted to the subject 

of social defects might easily develop into a book 
were the writer to lose himself in the detail of his 
subject. The majority of social defects, however, 
are not due to ignorance of petty detail. Unfortu- 
nately they have a less excusable origin. They are 
due to ignorance of those laws of good behavior, of 
good breeding, which underlie all society’s surface 
rules and manners. A clear comprehension and 
understanding of these rules is of far more practi- 
cal importance than a long signboard full of 
“don’ts” presented without reference to their real 
reason for being. If the following rules which regu- 
late the decencies of social behavior are observed, 
the “social defect” as such will be largely elimi- 
nated. These rules of social decency, in a way, are 
an extension of our preceding article on “The True 
Aristocrat,” and offer the man and the woman who 
would avoid the social solecism the means of so 
doing. : 

The first thing called for to avoid making a social 
faux pas is always, and in all circumstances, to be 
your natural self. The more your thoughts are 
centered on others instead of yourself, the less you 
think about how you act, how you look, how you 
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speak, what impression you make, the more success- 
ful you will be socially. Simplicity, directness, 
sincerity, the absence of self-consciousness always 
mark the true aristocrat and the gentlewoman. 
Overelaboration of speech or manners to exaggera- 
tion is one of the most objectionable of social de- 
fects, and one which at once attracts attention. Your 
manners should be so good that you have no 
“manner.” 

Manners, if looked at in the right light, are not 
something you put on to go out into society with. 
_ They are the natural flowering of good breeding, 
and should be the same for social equal as for 
social inferior: the same for your hostess as for her 
waitress who serves your coffee. Those who admit 
the existence of such a thing as “company manners,” 
a surface layer of polish donned for special oc- 
casions, betray a fundamental lack of the very ele- 
ments of good breeding, and of all social defects 
_ this is the greatest. 

Certain social defects are unthinkable to the well- 
bred man. He will not vulgarly slap a stranger 
on the back, nor even touch a lady. He will not 
“paw” people, pushing, shoving or nudging them. 
He will not bow to a lady from a club window; 
nor visit a lady’s house under the influence of Heo. 
hol. He will remember that poise, self-control, is 
one of society’s basic laws. Emotion is out of 
place in the drawing room. Anger, hilarity, fear, 
embarrassment, passion, exhibited in public, are 
considered the height of bad form. Nor will a 
gentleman discuss a lady in a man’s club, or show 
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another a letter written him by a lady. If the let- 
ter is an impersonal one, it may be shown some inti- 
mate friend, provided the lady in question is also 
a friend of his. But in general, the rule had best 
be rigidly observed. 

If you are rich it is a social defect to make a show 
of your wealth or your belongings. The mere men- 
tion of money is offensive to the well-bred man. 
Money is not a fit subject for discussion in society, 
neither are the personal peculiarities or faults of 
individuals. Nor is an allusion to the cost of things 
considered au fait. No man should ever discuss his 
private affairs or his family difficulities with social 
acquaintances. And only the unimitigated cad will 
repeat his wife’s confidences to another man, or pic- 
ture her to him as she appears in her boudoir. To 
reveal details respecting a wife’s personal charms 
to another man is past all excuse. 

No man of breeding borrows money from a 
woman, or ever take advantage of her in business 
way. This is as much a part of the code of gentle 
breeding as criticizing a wife’s behavior to others 
is a social defect. A man’s wife may be a Messa- 
line or an Isabel of Bavaria, yet the fact does not 
entitle him to treat her with disrespect before their 
children or servants. Again, no matter what the 
actual provocation of a wife’s conduct may be, the 
true aristocrat will prefer to allow his wife—in the 
event of divorce—to free herself without besmirch- 
ing her name with a criminal charge. This is part 
of the noble consideration for one’s own honor and 
for others which is good breeding’s very basis. 
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In women, who are apt to be more skilled in social 
routine, social defects are less often displayed than 
in the case of men. Society is woman’s world par 
excellence, and even where she has not had natural 
advantages, she is quick to learn, and once she has 
learned the rules upon whose observance society 
insists, she seldom forget them. 

The quality of kindliness should, if anything, be 
even more marked in the gentlewoman than in the 
gentleman. And in no respect does the natural- 
born lady show to greater advantage than in her 
dealings with those in her employ. The woman of 
true breeding, the social grande dame, is usually 
the most kindly and courteous in her manner of 
addressing and treating her servants. No social de- 
fect is more glaringly apparent than that of the 
would-be “society lady” who treats her domestics 
with haughty scorn and contempt. Nothing more 
immediately shows that she is an imitation and not 
what she pretends to be. 

Everyone is entitled to make their way socially, 
if they employ legitimate ways and means. Every- 
one has the right to strive to be received on a 
footing of social parity in those circles which they 
would like to enter. But no woman should ever 
flaunt the names of the socially prominent whom 
she knows or is in process of knowing. All at- 
tempts to boast about social position or a desir- 
able entrée show that in essence, the woman who 
makes it does not deserve the place she seeks, 
and marks her out as a “climber” of an objec: 
tionable type. | 
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In most things the decencies of good breeding are 
the same in the case of a woman as with a man. 
A gentlewoman is as particular with regard to bor- 
rowing and repaying money as a gentleman. And 
—something which is at times forgotten—no woman 
should take advantage of another. Otherwise 
charming ladies are sometimes influenced by one 
or another reason to cheapen the labor of a dress- 
maker, or to reduce a just bill, excusing the action 
to themselves under some specious plea of necessity 
or personal convenience. 

And just as the husband whose wife may have 
been faithless to her vows must still remember what 
he owes himself and her, the innocent but unhappy 
wife must never forget her dignity so far as to 
notice even public slights and outrages offered her 
by an unworthy husband. In obtaining a divorce 
she, too, should shun publicity, and never discuss 
her tribulations with outsiders. A woman who con- 
fides the details of her divorce proceedings to the 
reporter is socially defective to an incurable extent. 

It is the observance or slighting of such primary 
laws of decency in social behavior which distin- 
guishes the socially valid from the occasional social 
defective. It is not so much forgetfulness or ig- 
norance of one or another of the thousand and one 
little formalities in which society’s feeling for ex- 
clusion, its respect for tradition and its refinement 
of culture has crystallized, which constitutes a radi- 
cal social defect. It is the breaking of the great 
primary laws of decent thought and decent behavior. 
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HE matron in society may belong to the 

younger set or she may be gray haired. She 
may have but lately changed the gossamer wings of 
the débutante, society’s spoiled darling, for the no 
less entrancing gowns but greater responsibilities 
of married life; or she may be a social veteran of 
many years’ standing. If she be the latter, then 
either success has been hers in the social struggle 
or, if unsuccessful, she has resigned herself with 
more or less good grace to make the best of what 
she may have gained in the past. At any rate, our 
message is not addressed to her, but to the young 
aspirant, the young wife who wishes to be a “Suc- 
cessful Matron” in every sense of the word. 

The preceding essays in this volume all have a 
bearing on the social success of the young matron. 
The social cultural questions they consider and the 
social laws upon which they dwell are of importance 
to all who regard society as a real “association of 
gentlefolk.” Hence those who wish to play the 
deservedly prominent part in society to which their 
natural advantages may entitle them, should read 
them in connection with what follows. 

Perhaps the first great qualification for social 
success, so far as the young matron is concerned, is 
charm—the subject of our opening essay. But she 
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must remember that just as there is “a glory of the 
moon and a glory of the sun,” so there is a charm 
_ which befits the débutante and one which is more 
seemly for the matron, even though she may herself 
have been a débutante but a few months before. 
_ The charm of the débutante, of the young feminine 
being who has cast aside the chrysalis of girlhood, 
and is making her first eager flight through the en- 
chanted gardens of society with a freedom greater 
than any hitherto known to her, is freshness. The 
charm of the débutante is that of unsophistication 
(or, if it is not, it should be) of naive and innocent 
delight in a more direct contact with the personali- 
ties and impressions of a world which she has here- 
tofore regarded with longing through schoolroom 
windows. 

The charm of the matron is another. She need 
be none the less natural, none the less direct, 
because she has gained in poise and balance. She 
is supposed—it is a condition of her success—to 
have gained what the débutante so often lacks—tact. 
_A débutante may giggle and talk at a theatre party 
and spoil the evening for others. The young 
matron is supposed to know better. The débutante, 
who has not yet learned that conversation is an 
art, may chatter in monologue without ever allowing 
_ her listener to get in a word edgewise. The young 
matron, on the other hand, if she makes what is 
known as a “good listener,’ and does not try to 
monopolize a conversation, has discovered one of 
the chief ingredients in the building-up of her popu- 
larity. A young matron who listens more than she 
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talks will always be a success, once her virtues in 
this respect have been discovered. 

And in her conversation tact is of the utmost im- 
portance. She will not relate to an old bachelor 
sitting next her every cunning little trick baby per- 
forms. She will not extol her husband’s many 
qualities to a young man of her own age. She will 
avoid arguments and flat contradictions. She will 
not talk to old folks about the disadvantages of age, 
nor praise dancing to the lame. And above all she 
will avoid ever criticizing or discussing others of her 
own circle in a satirical or condemnatory manner. 
The most successful young matron is the one to 
whom—it does not happen too often—the compli- 
ment is paid that she has never been heard to speak 
an unkind word of others. 

And—let every young matron heed this—do not 
_be too clever if you wish to be successful and popu- 
lar! The really clever woman is the one who allows 
_ other women, and especially men, themselves to op- 
pear clever, who knows when to supply a back- 
ground against which others may shine. 

The young matron may find it a convenience 
not to do much entertaining immediately after her 
marriage, for practical or other reasons. This does 
not mean that she will lose social favor. If she and 
her husband are well-bred, engaging people, if their 
manners are agreeable and attractive, they possess 
the first essentials for social success. Engaging 
manners in reality are nothing more than considera- 
tion for others. No young matron should ever for- 
get those charming little courtesies of respect which 
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older ladies so greatly appreciate. Affectation, a 
superior pose, intolerance of the rights and customs 
of others merely because they may conflict with 
one’s Own private opinions, will butter no social 
parsnips. The young matron who wishes to be 
successful in her relations to others should cultivate 
a natural, unaffected manner, a happy, smiling face, 
and an interested and sympathetic attitude with re- 
spect to everyone whom she meets. If she is a real 
human being, if she has genuine qualities of heart 
and mind, plus well-bred manners, she cannot fail, 
even though for one reason or another social success 
does not come to her at once. 

Some of society’s most popular young matrons— 
to revert to the matter of entertainment—give hardly 
any parties or affairs at all. Very young couples, 
in particular, often are not expected to entertain. 
A young matron who has every qualification for 
social success except money is not necessarily de- 
barred from winning the recognition which is her 
due. An occasional informal afternoon tea or a 
rarebit party may well be regarded as an ample 
return of hospitality in the case of a young couple 
of limited means who are the life of any affair to 
which they are invited. If they are deservedly 
amusing and popular their success is quite as cer- 
tain as though they could afford to entertain 

lavishly. | 
' And finally, the young matron who has deter- 
mined to be a social success must always remember, 
when she is a hostess, not to bring together persons 
who are mutually distasteful to each other. A dis- 
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taste on the part of one person for the society of 
another is shown at times only by almost imper- 
ceptibie indications; a slight but studied aloofness, 
a touch of formality or impersonality. And those 
who, no matter how innocently on the part of the 
hostess, have thus been forced upon each other 
through her mediation, are only too apt to bear her 
a grudge. This seems a slight matter, and yet to 
many a young matron it has, in the long run, spelled 
the difference between social success and social non- 
success. These are hints which the young matron 
may consider with profit in striving to reach her 
goal. But underlying them all should be the 
consciousness that the less she concentrates on the 
thought of her own success and the more attention 
she devotes to the social happiness of others, the 
greater her success will be. This is the first and 
great lesson she must take to heart. 
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OURTSHIP courtesy may be said to comprise 

all those little graceful attentions which bloom 
along the young girl’s road to engagement and mar- 
riage. Gifts of flowers and candy, theatre parties 
and dances are all regarded through the glass of 
romance as just so many poems of affection which 
the admirer offers the object of his admiration. 
Flowers and candy, in particular, when they are 
presented by a wooer, wordless pleas for favor or 
wordless hymns of praise, usually bespeak a feeling 
as sincere and devoted as that expressed in the love _ 
lay of any old-time troubadour. 

But the real courtship courtesies of a lover, in the 
more exact sense of the term, do not begin until he 
has been singled out as the one favored person 
among others by the lady of his love. It is then, 
when the suitor has been accepted, when the lover’s 
prayer has been granted, that his gifts gain a more 
intimate and personal flavor; it is then that the 
courtesies of love assume a more distinct value and 
importance. 

He now is sure that his affection | is returned by 
the object of his choice. But in modern life, his 
lady’s approval is not the only one to be gained. 
Among the courtesies of courtship must be reckoned 
the graceful winning over of the girl’s parents. Dis- 
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courtesy, actually, is disregard of the rights of 
others. The ignoring of the rights of parents to be 
consulted where a daughter’s happiness is con- 
cerned, is an extreme form of this disregard. Hence 
securing the consent of a girl’s parents to her even- 
tual union with him may be regarded as one of the 
lover’s first courtship courtesies in connection with 
his engagement. | 
Nor are these courtesies incumbent on him alone. 
It is not alone etiquette but courtesy as well which 
dictates that within twenty-four hours after the 
girl’s father has given his consent to an engage- 
ment, the parents of the bridegroom call upon the 
elected bride. If one of her intended’s parents be 
ill, the other must call; for this is a courtship 
courtesy which they must observe. If the young 
man’s parents are not living a near relative, an 
uncle or an aunt, should call in their place. The 
deepest mourning does not dispense with observ- 
ance of this law of courtesy due the bride-to-be. 
The courtesies of gift-making now enter upon 
a new phase, one largely controlled by individual 
circumstances. If a girl’s fiancé is saving in order 
to marry, the encouragement of extravagant pres- 
ents of cut flowers and expensive confections show 
a lack of common sense on her part, much as she 
may appreciate these courtship courtesies. If her 
fiancé is a man of means, however, she is no longer 
restricted to the nonintimate gifts in order before 
their engagement. About the only three things a 
girl cannot accept from her fiancé without violating 
good form are articles of apparel, or a house and 
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furniture and a motor car. Everything else, practi- 
cally, is permissible. Yet there are delicate distinc- 
tions. A man may present his fiancé with jewels of 
the greatest value; and he may give her a fur scarf, 
but the gift of a fur coat is a serious transgression 
of the courtesy rule. This is because a scarf is an 
ornament, but a coat is clothes; and no woman can 
accept clothes from her fiancé. 

With regard to the engagement ring, finest and 
most considerate courtesy demands that the suitor 
consult the girl’s taste and not his own in its selec- 
tion. He may, however, buy the ring without con- 
sulting her if he sees fit. All precious stones have 
their meanings: the diamond, which symbolizes 
purity and perfection, is a most graceful tribute to 
the bride-to-be; and so is the sapphire, the blue 
stone of perfect faith and trustfulness. The ruby 
is a token of the giver’s passion, his ardent love 
for the one to whom it is given; but pearls, emblems 
of tears, and the opal, the stone of ill luck, are to 
be avoided. While no obligation rests upon the girl 
to give him a return engagement gift, a cigarette 
case, cuff links, a watch charm or some similar 
article is a graceful courtship courtesy in which she 
may indulge. 

The following courtesies should all be observed 
in connection with an engagement: 1. The rela- 
tives of the groom-to-be must all call on the pros- 
pective bride when they are informed of the 
engagement, and the girl should return their visits 
as soon as possible. 2. In the case of a recent death 
in either family, the engagement is not publicly an- | 
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nounced until the mourning period is over. This 
announcement must come from the parents of the 
bride-to-be. It is a gross violation of courtship 
courtesy for any member of the man’s family to 
spread the news of the engagement at a dinner 
given by the girl’s parents, the father proposing his 
daughter’s health and that of his son-in-law to be 
at dessert. Instead of a dinner, the engagement 
may be announced at an afternoon tea at the bride’s 
home, for which cards have been issued, the en- 
gaged couple receiving together with the bride’s 
mother. 

In connection with the parties, dances, etc., which 
—especially if the engagement be a short one—are 
given the fiancé, the bride-elect often receives 
some little engagement gifts. Personal trifles, from 
intimate friends, are not at all obligatory, though 
they constitute a graceful courtship courtesy. 

Once a man and girl are definitely engaged cer- 
tain courtship courtesies they owe each other are 
obvious. While no engaged man is dispensed from 
the proper social attentions due to other women, it 
is self-evident that he can not pay any other woman 
given the fiancée, the bride-elect often receives 
intimate nature. In the same way, an engaged girl 
should avoid having her name coupled with that of 
any particular man other than her intended, sit out 
dances with him, etc. 

Then come the courtesies the engaged persons 
themselves owe society. In Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia a chaperon is a social courtesy with which 
the engaged couple may dispense when going to 
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theatre parties or dances. In Boston and New 
York, the chaperon is an essential. No engaged 
couple should ever take a journey which lasts over 
night, nor should fiancées motor to roadhouses for 
meals unchaperoned. Society regards as discourte- 
ous the dining of engaged couples alone in restau- 
rants, but condones their lunching or taking after- 
noon tea. 

In general, though “all the world loves a lover,” 
it does not appreciate a public display of happiness 
on his part. Courtship courtesy—even in these free 
and easy days—regards showing any amatory emo- 
tion in public as distinctly vulgar. Lovers, naturally 
are supposed to kiss and cuddle—but not before 
others—for this is a courtship discourtesy which 
society at large justly resents. In general, court- 
ship should and does bring out in every man the 
finest flower of his courtesy and consideration. It 
is during courtship that he most desires to appear 
at his best in the eyes of the person to whom he is 
paying court. Too many lovers, alas, allow court- 
ship courtesy to lapse after marriage, instead of 
continuing it as a lifelong habit. 
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HE home is the child’s real school of manners, 

and as a rule a child’s manners reflect those 
of his home. Deportment, especially where children 
are concerned, is not something to be “taught.” It 
is something which children should acquire naturally 
from their home surroundings. It should be an 
unconscious development of their home influence 
and home atmosphere. 

Deportment for children is nothing more nor 
less than the right development of their everyday- 
manners at home. Are you in the custom of falling © 
into a passion and giving free rein to your temper 
before your children? Then do not expect them to 
show self-control and restraint. Children acquire 
deportment by imitation rather than precept. Ifa 
_mother gossips with others before her children, and 
expresses uncharitable opinions of friends or neigh- 
bors, she need not be surprised if her little girls 
are accomplished gossips in their early teens. They 
are simply following their mother’s lead. If a boy’s 
attention, listening to a conversation at home, is 
called to a bit of sharp practice or double-dealing 
on his father’s part, how will he be able to develop 
standards of honor and honesty? A boy is not a 
logician, as a rule. If his father says or does this, 
that or the other, he usually accepts it as final. In- 
stead of telling your son to behave like a gentleman, 
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show him how a gentleman acts. If you wish him 
to be a true sportsman in the broad sense, be one 
yourself. 

Every detail of the deportment of children is 
influenced by the deportment of their elders. Those 
gentle manners which a mother would wish to see 
-her children display in public she must lead them 
to acquire unconsciously, by her own daily example, 
in the family circle. If you do not take good man- 
ners seriously yourself, how can you expect your 
children to do so? And in this connection we must 
remember that deportment does not merely mean 
that children should answer questions civilly when 
spoken to; that they should rise as a sign of respect 
when their mother or any older relative enters the 
room, that their manners be satisfactory. Deport- 
ment also means all those habits of right living and 
right thinking which the good example of parents 
alone is able to develop in them. 

Nothing is more destructive to true deportment 
than a belief fostered in the child that there are two 
sets of manners, one for “company” and one for 
“home” use. Children are the most observant of 
creatures. The good mother, who is a sloven in 
dress and neglectful of appearances at home, who 
only dresses for “company,” soon develops this false 
double standard in her children’s minds. The mother 
who is always neatly and attractively dressed forms 
habits of fastidiousness in her children which later 
years cannot break. And what holds good of a 
mother and her girls in this respect applies with 
equal force to a father and his boys. 
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No child is too young to be taught the rudiments 
of deportment. For deportment is not mere eti- 
quette, it is the crystallizing in proper and gracious 
forms of ideals of cleanliness, propriety, elegance 
and truthfulness. The development of table man- 
ners, for instance, is a matter of much careful train- 
ing, and here, as in all else, example is better than 
precept. Self-control, too, contrary to general opin- 
ion, may be acquired in a rudimentary form even in 
babyhood. 

If anything, the manners of young girls and boys 
should be a shade more punctilious, their deport- 
ment a trifle more marked by its adherence to rule, 
than that of their elders. A boy at a party should 
behave in all respects like a father, for no boy is too 
young to form the social habits which mark a gentle- 
man. And the young girls whom he may meet 
should model their deportment on that of their 
mothers or débutante sisters. 

The disagreement of parents before children is 
followed by the disagreement of their children 
among themselves. Every transgression against the 
laws of good breeding by those upon whom a child 
naturally models himself, promptly reacts upon the 
child. This is the natural law when it comes to de- 
portment in children, and one which cannot be 
avoided. On the other hand, the observance of 
those rules of right conduct, of mutual respect, 
which add so greatly to the beauty and dignity of 
living, on the part of those who should be their 
children’s natural “friends, philosophers and guides,” 
makes the latter’s good breeding second nature. 
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UCH a title as “Advice to the Young Girl” 
offers the widest possibilities. The name of the 
matters upon which a young girl might be advised 
are legion. There are clothes and conscience, chaf- 
ing dishes and chit-chat, georgettes and gossip, 
corsets and culture—an infinity of choice. As it 
happens, we already have made a choice. We shall 
advise the young girl on the matter of traveling. 
No, not with regard to routes, staterooms or prices, 
the hours when art galleries open in foreign cities 
or the best auto maps of the Yellowstone. All we 
will touch upon is the etiquette of travel as it applies 
to the young girl, the girl who is traveling alone. 
We will take for granted that she is youthful and 
attractive in appearance. Most young girls who 
travel alone are. And this fact is one which, more 
than any other, makes the giving of advice desirable. 
The trend of the times is toward emancipation from — 
the wise trammels of correct social observance with 
which society hedges its preserves. And the young 
girl is all too apt to be tempted to show herself as an 
emancipee. If you are traveling, as may easily be 
the case, some thousands of miles across the United 
States, it is easy to yield to the efforts of some 
strange and quite possibly pleasant young man to 
scrape up an acquaintance with you. You may yield 
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to the temptation. This sometimes happens in spite 
of etiquette. If so, at least remember while talking to 
this new-found friend (?) to avoid all conversation 
contrary to the proprieties, and be very, very careful 
to keep even the best-behaved casual acquaintance 
of this sort at a formal distance. It is best, of 
course, if you are young and pretty, to repulse any 
tentatives on the part of prepossessing young 
strangers to establish a Pullman coach acquaintance. 
Even if you chance to run across some male friend 
whom you know while on a train, one or two quite 
casual meals together in the diner are sufficient. 
Never should a young girl allow him to spend so 
much time with her as to convey the impression that 
they are together! 

Without the social pale, young girls may travel 
for days together with an escort. In good society 
this is impossible. Though a young girl may 
travel with a man of her acquaintance during a few 
hours, decent social usage does not tolerate “escorts” 
who accompany her for days at a time. It simply 

is not done. In connection with her railroad 
journeys a young girl, arriving at her destination, 
should never accept a stranger’s offer to drive her to 
her destination. If no.one is at the station to meet 
her, she had best walk, and shun the street taxi— 
especially, as we already said, if she be young and 
pretty—of the stranger city. 

Etiquette is more lenient as regards steamer ac- 
quaintanceships. These you may “pick up” and 
(later) drop again, if you choose, without offending 
the social law. And, after you have eaten a meal or 
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so in the steamer dining saloon, nothing forbids 
your conversing with your neighbors, whether or no 
you may have met them before, In Europe it is pre- 
ferable, for various reasons, that a young girl travel 
witha maid. Yet, in Europe too, if she behave with 
quiet dignity, and show an entire and well-bred 
reticence, she will probably be subjected to no more 
annoyance than she would be in similar case in the 
United States, In America a shocking lack of eti- 
quette does not mean that a young girl is not, 
morally, all that she should be. But Europeans are 
inclined to associate lack of social form and social 
restraint with moral laxity in women. Therefore, 
the young girl who lacks these qualities, and is 
traveling either alone or with her family in Europe, 
cannot be too careful. 

And, finally, whether she travel in Europe or 
America, whether on train or steamer, or- whether 
resting from travel in a European or American 
hotel, one rule has a universal application—she will 
not get good service unless she tip liberally. Her 
youth, her personal charm, are not enough to take 
the place of this sordid essential, and it is one 
fundamental bit of advice—though she may make 
mental reservations with regard to some of the 
other hints here given her—which the young girl 
who is traveling had best observe, if she place any 
value on her comfort and convenience. 
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ALK and conversation are two entirely dif- 
ferent things. Talk may be quite one-sided: 
many a brilliant talker is no conversationalist. But 
- conversation always implies an exchange of ideas 
between two or more persons. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in order to make such an 
exchange of ideas a congenial one, the subjects of 
conversation must neither offend nor shock one of 
the conversants, they must not degenerate into 
arguments—‘‘Many can argue, not many converse,” 
is a saying which is only too true—and offer the 
spectacle of a verbal battle over religious, political 
or ethical points of view opposed to one another. 
Congeniality in conversation, it is not too much to 
say, depends largely on the choice of topic. For 
average conversation—and socially speaking this 
applies in general to drawing-room or dinner con- 
versation—the aim should be to talk in a bright, 
entertaining and witty way on subjects of general 
interest, avoiding all personalities and any topic in 
which the majority of those present cannot join. 
“Shop talk” in the technical sense is the bane of all 
good general conversation. And the banker who 
discusses first and second mortgages and invest- 
ments is quite as objectionable as the poet who 
develops the pros and cons of the pantoum or son- 
net. We may enjoy reading Fabre’s books on in- 
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sects, or Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee” in private, 
but we resent the conversational lepidopterist who 
expects us to be interested in entomological detail 
over the coffee. 

- General conversation will naturally reflect the 
character of the company. If it be made up of 
young folk, the new dances and musical comedies, 
the seasonal sports, the social activities of the circle 
offer obvious points upon which the conversation 
may turn. An older group may be more inclined 
to discuss the latest books or some newer develop- 
ment in the world of opera or the more serious 
stage—although, to be honest, it also may be quite 
as apt to discuss the dances and sports of the 
younger generation with even more zest and inter- 
est than does the latter. 

True congeniality, however, develops only out of 
a proper balance of the elements of give and take 
in conversation. Occasionally, one meets the man 
who is so brilliant, conversationally, that he has car- 
ried conversation to the height of an art. Such a 
talker, especially if he be a wit, may have a whole 
dinner table hanging on breathless on his words, 
without for a moment resenting his monologue. But 
such conversationalists are the exception. 

In social converse the great rule—if your conver- 
sation is to be congenial to others—is to choose sub- 
jects for discussion that will be agreeable to them. 
If you have no means of knowing what the pref- 
erence of your conversational vis-a-vis may be, try 
him or her out. Offer one subject, then another, 
and if you manage to hit upon his or her hobby, 
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your task often reduces itself to that of the sympa- 
thetic listener. . 

If this be the case, do not repine. Strange to say, 
it is the good listeners who enjoy the greatest repu- 
tation for being congenial conversationalists. Half 
the time such remarks as: “I always like to talk 
with X..., he talks so interestingly,” or “So-and-so 
is a very well-informed man, one can always enjoy a 
talk with him,” means that the speaker has been 
doing the talking, and the man whom he praises the 
listening. 

A great help in keeping a general conversation on 
a pleasant level of congeniality is to see that it does 
not move from the drawing room to the stable, 
hospital or boudoir. Especially at dinner, topics 
horsily flavored, that bring a whiff of the antiseptics 
of the operating table, which air the details of per- 
sonal ills or personal blemishes, the impedimenta and 
practices of the dressing room, are neither congenial 
nor fit subjects for discussion. And this applies as 
well to the personal joke, always in bad form. 

- Simply because you avoid personalities and 
trenchant criticism, however, does not mean to 
imply that you will be dull conversationally. The 
wit and the mimic in conversation, often make ene- 
mies; the person who makes kindness and con- 
sideration for others his or her first talking rule, 
always scores in the end, for kindness—not saying 
unpleasant things to people to their face or behind 
their back—is what makes conversation congenial, 
and makes you a congenial conversationalist. It is 
the first quality of congenial conversation. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF A “WELL- 
BRED” VOCABULARY | 


IS vocabulary is the aggregate of words which 

any person possesses, and which he may 
use in conversation. Now, there are vocabularies 
and vocabularies. The vocabulary of the Ten- 
nessee mountaineer or the Texas cow-puncher, 
while adequate to his needs, would not further his 
playing the conversational game in those social 
circles where the words and phrases which are the 
currency of social intercourse are definitely stamped 
with the mintmark of proper usage, and all devia- 
tions are looked upon as counterfeits. 

There is no strict rule for the acquisition of a 
“well-bred” vocabulary. Just as certain very worthy 
persons fall under the ban of social ostracism, cer- 
tain entirely worthy words and expressions have no 
proper social existence, though indorsed by the dic- 
tionary. The conversational English of good society 
differs widely ; and yet its seemingly elastic vocabu- 
lary has its sharp lines of demarcation from others. 
From the standpoint of social usage, vulgar slang 
and affected elegance, verbally, are equally objec- 
tionable. Society may accept a charming personality, 
male or female, who is grammatically weak; 
yet atones for it by other desirable social qualities. 
But it closes its gates against the imitation “lady” 
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who “retires” instead of going to bed, “‘resides”’ in- 
stead of living somewhere, and commits other simi- 
lar offenses against the laws of proper speech. 

To cultivate, in a most enjoyable and pleasant 
manner, the vocabulary which is used in the best 
social circles, read good English. Books of stand- 
ing never contain words and expressions which 
good society disavows. Best sellers, however, often 
do. In general, the trend of your English should 
be toward simplicity. Always use the short, di- 
rect, expressive word rather than the long-winded, 
polysyllabic term. The more directly expressive 
your spoken English is, the better the impression of 
breeding it makes. And there are certain phrase 
combinations which at once betray the speaker’s 
lack of cultivation in the niceties of language. A 
house for instance, is never “elegant,” nor can food 
be “lovely.” A woman may dress well, but she is 
not a “stylish dresser.” Well-bred men simply 
“wash,” they do not “perform their ablutions”; 
they do not “tender” a banquet; they “give a din- 
ner.” Do not say “permit me to assist,” but “let me 
help”; not “I will ascertain,” but ‘I will find out.” 
And, above all, remember that while you may ask 
some one to “have something to drink,” you cannot 
invite him to “partake of liquid refreshment.” 

These are common faults of would-be elegance in 
the use of one’s vocabulary. Provincialisms, the 
words and phrases peculiar to nonmetropolitan 
districts, are also banned by the verbally well-bred. 
“Cute” in the sense of pretty; “visiting with” for 
“talking to”; “guess, reckon, figure, calculate” in 
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the sense of “think”; are faults of the provincial 
order. 

Social usage by no means tabooes all “slang.” 
The apt and clever colloquial phrase which the liter- 
ary purist rejects, is accepted by the best society. 
Slang which is coarse or profane is barred, of course, 
but it shows no lack of social good breeding to 
declare you “are feeling fit,” or “have the blues,” to 
call a Ford a “flivver,’ or to use such words as 
“movies,” “fake,” “grafter,” “hunch” and “grouch.” 

Accent in the United States varies more or less 
according to locality, and an accent, more or less 
noticeable, even though it differ widely, as that of 
Boston differs from that of New York, is not inter- 
dicted socially. But pronunciation in general, as 
such, as distinct from accent, must be correct. 

Reading, and association with well-bred and cul- 
tivated people—these are the only means of acquir- 
ing a vocabulary which will mark you as being 
well-bred. Association, especially, with those whose 
vocabulary has been established and polished by 
years of habitual use, is a sure and certain method 
of acquiring the “well-bred” vocabulary of good 
society, as it is commonly and currently spoken. 
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ETIQUETTE FOR THE BUSINESS 
MEAINE TO 


USINESS is business, and etiquette is etiquette, 
and some men seem to think that, like Kipling’s 
East and West “never the twain shall meet.” No- 
thing could more radically wrong, nothing more il- 
logical. Business is a phase of the social relations, a 
distinct phase, it is true, but one subject to the same 
underlying laws which dictate the relations of 
beings to one another in other spheres of contact. 
In other words, politeness in business is quite as 
essential as politeness in any other human relation. 
To be quite candid, there is no special etiquette for 
the business man. He is merely subject—with the 
modifications which business may bring in its train 
—to the ordinary, everyday rules of good manners 
and conduct which mark all good society. Merely 
because you are “holding down” a chair in office or 
store, you are not excused from rising when spoken 
to by a lady or older man. The fact that you are 
dealing with a customer does not justify shirt 
sleeves. You should raise your hat to a lady, and 
remove your cigar when bowing to her or address- 
ing her just as quickly when in a neat business suit 
as when in evening dress. 
_In the relations between man and man in business 
good manners are vital. You visit a man in his 
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office. If you find him lolling at his desk, feet in 
air and reading the sports sheet of the paper when 
he should be active about his affairs, his bad man- 
ners are all the more conspicuous because in his 
case they suggest incompetence. You are inclined 
to avoid doing business with him. He may suffer 
an actual business loss simply owing ,to his lack of 
breeding. The polish of good manners is often an 
effective screen behind which the business man may 
prepare either a defense or an attack. Etiquette is 
a defense in business. The courteous employer, who 
being a gentleman both in business and outside it, 
treats his employees with the respect and considera- 
tion good breeding demands, receives more than a 
return of simple respect. His observances of the little 
kindnesses of etiquette, the decencies of greeting, 
etc., pays him an actual dividend of working zeal. 

Never stress the pomp and circumstance of your 
business position, whatever it may be. Arrogance 
is as ill-bred in business as in any other connection. 
Make it easy for people who really need to see you 
to do so.. Give your entire attention to the person 
in hand when you see him. Make social tact and 
knowledge serve your business ends. In lending 
your undivided attention to a visitor or employee 
you are not observing some special law of business 
etiquette. You are merely being well-bred, con- 
siderate. And if you are desirious of gaining, for 
valid business reasons, the good will of the person 
in question, you will have done much to do so. 

One of the strange facts in business life in 
general is that many successful business men, the 
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so-called “self-made” men in particular, are not 
aware of the fact that the fundamentals of etiquette 
in social and in business life are the same. We say 
the fundamentals, because they are what count: the 
hundred and one little details of etiquette are only 
incidental, after all. The man of action may take 
but little interest in formal social affairs, the exter- 
nals of society may bore him. Yet it is not these ex- 
ternals which he need cultivate. Let him once realize 
the possession of good manners does not stamp him 
as being “sappy” or “soft,” and he will find he can 
apply them to advantage in his business life. Let 
him come to feel that the well-groomed man is not 
necessarily “effeminate” or a “dude,” and he will 
cultivate the proprieties of good dress in the office as 
well as outside it. If he understands that the use 
of good English is no affection, but merely a natural 
outgrowth of good breeding, he will pay attention to 
his vocabulary, and as a result gain in poise and 
ease when dealing with those whom he meets in his 
own field of activity. 

Etiquette for the business man is not a social 
grace, not a matter of decoration, but a real and 
useful business essential. 
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THE CASH VALUE OF PLEASING 
MANNERS 


HE cash value of pleasing manners does not 

necessarily mean that a “lady” who cheats at 
bridge whist can gloss over the fact by her charming 
and ingenuous way of doing it. Nor does it imply 
that the “gentleman” who has deliberately secured 
the hand of an heiress by a deploy of his social 
graces has justified his pleasing manners by using 
them to that end. 

And yet good manners, aside from any other 
value they possess, often have a legitimate cash value 
for their possessors. 

In the old days, when the favor of a monarch 
meant riches, the practical rewards of good manners 
were sometimes great. George Villiers, who owed 
his favor with King James I of England to his com- 
bination of charming manners and great good 
humor and animation of spirit, from a mere 
younger son of Sir George Villiers of Brooksby, 
rose to be Duke of Buckingham, and “with the 
possible exception of the Earl of Pembroke, the 
richest nobleman in England.’ Such was the re- 
ward which good manners secured for those who 
cultivated them in those good old days. 

Nor are good manners less appreciated to-day 
than they were in an older period. The possessor 
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of good manners, of good breeding, makes his mark 
in the business as well as the social world. Often 
the rich man of affairs who may himself be lacking 
in them, is the first to appreciate them in the men 
whom he employs in his enterprises. Many a young 
man whose abilities may have been only on a par 
or even have fallen below those of others, has at- 
tracted the attention of his employer by his good 
manners, his natural polish and tact, his unfailing 
courtesy and breeding, and has benefited directly 
thereby: in a “cash” manner by rapid rise in salary 
and position. As a cash asset, good manners are the 
very last thing to be despised. The famous engineer 
in charge of an extensive job of bridge construction 
is influenced in his choice of those men whom he 
wishes to advance by their manners. Not that he 
would expect good manners to take the place of 
actual scientific knowledge and ability. But all 
things being equal he would, in most cases, select 
for preferment the assistant whose manners im- 
pressed him most favorably. For genuine good 
manners (not to be confused with artificial polish) 
as a rule are the reflex of the other qualities which 
good breeding supposes: honor, self-reliance, 
loyalty. Everywhere in the world of affairs we 
find that good manners pay an actual cash return. 
The ship owner looks for their nautical equivalent 
in selecting the captains of his fleet; the manu- 
facturer in picking his responsible assistants and 
especially in selecting the salesmen who are to 
market his wares. Nowhere is the connection be- 
tween good manners and their cash return more 
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marked than in this connection. For to the sales- 
man, the successful salesman, good manners are the 
first essential of success. 

Where women are concerned the connection be- 
tween good manners and their practical reward 
exists as well. The well-bred, socially perfect 
mannered and poised private woman secretary of a 
business magnate turns her knowledge of good 
social usage, her tact, and the “atmosphere” she 
lends her employer’s office into gold. And, even in 
society good manners in women often are rewarded, 
not by cash, but by cash equivalents: by gifts and 
entertainment. Women of means think nothing of 
inviting friends less endowed by fortune in a finan- 
cial way, but whose charming manners and per- 
sonality may have endeared them, to accompany 
them on European tours or yachting trips, in which 
practically no expenses are incurred by the invitee. 

The last thing that one should do, of course, is to 
cultivate good manners as a matter of monetary 
speculation. When good manners are accorded a 
cash reward in some one way or another, it should | 
come as a tribute, a distinction. It must not be 
regarded as interest on an investment. At the same 
time it is gratifying to realize that in many cases 
good breeding, that knowledge of rules of good 
society which does so much to lend grace and charm 
to life, is not merely “its own reward”; but that it 
is recognized in a manner which even those who 
look down upon the social arts must respect. 
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O your letter writing in Colonial, not Louis XV 

style! In other words, simplicity should be the 
keynote of letter writing, considered as an art. The 
pretentious phrase, the flowery period, can never 
take the place of a natural mode of expression and 
simple forcefulness. A slovenly letter, badly writ- 
ten, poorly expressed, on unmatched paper and 
envelope, is as great a social defect as carelessness 
in dress, and at once betrays the character of the 
writer. 

In letter writing some of the rules regulating 
the lines of the human figure in dress apply in re- 
verse. Letters whose handwriting lines are low and 
spread out look best on square paper, those whose 
hand is tall and pointed should choose high and 
narrow paper. Just as you avoid extremes in dress, 
avoid extremes of perfume, shape and color in 
your letter paper. A man’s writing paper should 
always be conservative: let a plain white or gray 
color mark your letter paper. Stamped or embossed 
addresses and personal or family devices are appro- 
priate either for the paper of men or of women, 
as the case may be. The use of sealing wax is 
also proper and a plain colored wax should in 
general be preferred to one of gaudy hue, 

We will not dwell on forms of address nor of 
close, save to note the favor enjoyed by “Faithfully 
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yours” as a signature for men in general, uncom- 
mercial correspondence, and the fact that the 
signature “Cordially,” as expressing greater inti- 
macy than “Sincerely” is not good form. Nor will 
we consider superscription, nor the detail of the 
various formal and informal notes and letters which 
any good book on etiquette presents. Our object is 
rather to touch briefly on those things which are 
necessary if letter writing is to be considered an art — 
and practiced as such. 

But we will give certain rules of good form in 
connection with letter writing in general, before 
we touch upon it as an art. First, certain things, : 
an invitation, an acceptance, a regret or a social ° 
note of any kind, should never be typed; they must 
be written by hand. Underscoring and the post- 
script should be avoided. The use of the pencil 
(save for some unavoidable reason) in writing is as 
objectionable as the sending out of a letter with a 
blot. Nor should foreign words or phrases be scat- 
tered through the pages of an English letter. 

To return to the art of letter writing. Like art in 
life itself art in letter writing is the expression of 
one’s personality in the simplest and_ sinceres{ 
terms. And what makes every letter far more im- 
portant than it appears to be is the fact of the per- 
- manence of the written word. Letter writing is no 
evanescent art, like music. The spoken word changes 
meaning according to the tone of voice with 
which it is uttered. The written word is inflexible: 
a verbal reproof is forgotten, but words written in 
anger—though the anger be but that of a moment 
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—stand for all time. The true art of letter writing 
bids the writer to remember to save the deeper 
emotions for verbal utterance, not lend them the im- 
mortality of the written page. For emotions change 
with the passing of time: they are fixed as though 
graven on bronze, and when set down on paper may 
give the lie to sentiments expressed above your 
own signature but a few months before. 

The art of letter writing is not only one of com- 

mission, it is also one of omission, What you write 
is evidence. Hence weigh well the value and effect 
of the words you use. If a woman, never write 
a letter you would disavow in print. 
Letter writing is an art with few set rules. But 
like all human activities it should be regulated by 
the laws of self-respect. You the writer, writing 
in the first person, should never forget, no matter 
how implicit your confidence in the second person to 
whom you are writing may be, that there always 
exists the possibility that a third person, perhaps 
the last whom you would wish to see the letter, may 
through accident, come to read it. Sometimes the 
letter writer shows the supremest art—especially 
if she be a girl—by not writing rather than by writ-. 
ing a letter. No gentleman, of course ever writes 
a letter which a lawyer might construe as reflecting 
upon a woman’s character. 

The most perfect letter is, in the last analysis, the 
one which brings to the recipient the fullest flavor — 
of the writer’s personality, in the most amiable and 
ygreeable manner. It is the letter which actually 
“talks,” which conveys the feeling that the writer 
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is speaking directly to the person addressed. If you 
can achieve letters of this kind, then letter-writing, 
whether or no you are aware of the fact, is exer- 
cised by you as an art. There are no further in- 
structions to be given you with regard to it, for 
you will have become a master. 


WOMAN’S GREATEST APPEAL 
TO MAN 


HAT is woman’s greatest appeal to man? 
Is it beauty of face and form in some one 
or another of its variations of type and race? Or 
is it beauty of soul, the beauty of thought and 
mind which may exist in the most insigni- 
ficant bodily envelope? Some men, certainly, 
are inclined to overlook many other disadvantages 
for the sake of a beautiful face. Others resign them- 
selves to deficiencies of form and feature in con- 
sideration of spiritual or mental beauties which 
may take their place. But neither beauty of face 
or figure, nor beauty of mind or spirit in themselves 
alone constitute woman’s greatest appeal to men. 
The loveliest face, the most perfect figure palls in 
the course of time if its possessor lack intelligence. 
The noblest qualities of soul, the greatest powers 
of the intellect cannot entirely overcome the draw- 
backs of an ungracious personality. There are 
exceptions, of course. The Oriental male in general, 
denies woman a soul. He regards her purely as a 
vessel of sexual pleasure and a necessary means to 
the procreation of sons. For him physical beauty 
is the sole criterion. If a woman be handsome and 
healthy, calculated to serve the dual purpose for 
which his philosophy declares she has been created, 
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he is satisfied. Similarly, there are men, Occi- 
dentals, whose need for intellectual sympathy and 
understanding is more highly developed than their 
feeling for beauty of person in woman. To such 
men, to whom the soul means more than does its 
outward covering, the woman of great mental at- 
tainment makes the strongest appeal. 

Yet neither of these cases can be regarded as a 
true criterion of what woman’s greatest appeal te 
man really is, for each represents an extreme. In 
considering woman’s greatest appeal to man, it 
must be the appeal she makes to the average man. 
Here we find, as in most things in life, that it is the 
golden compromise, the happy medium which wins 
the day. 

The average man is no Turk: he asks of the 
woman he admires something more than mere good 
looks, more than a handsome face and figure. At 
the same time he is no mere intellectual ; the normal 
warm-blooded man is not drawn primarily to a 
brain or soul. What does constitude a real appeal 
for him, however, is a happy combination of the 
attractive physical and the mentally stimulating. 

Now, few women are so happily endowed by 
kindly Nature that their mental and physical advan- 
tages strike a perfect average. Such cases occur, 
perhaps, but they are rare. Yet Nature has allowed 
for this fact. The average man, in the woman who 
appeals deeply to him, believes that he has found 
ultimate perfection. Love of a woman throws her 
every disadvantage into the shade, and casts a soft, 
rosy light on her each attractive feature. But to 
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inspire the love-interest, to kindle that warm emo- 
tional glow in a man which leads him to idealize 
every attribute of the woman he admires, she must 
have a certain definite quality of attraction to begin 
with. This quality, which is woman’s greatest ap- 
peal to man—the subject of the initial essay in this 
volume—is charm, And charm in woman is a result 
of her proper understanding and employ of what- 
ever the combined physical and psychic qualities 
of attraction she may possess. It establishes her 
personality, the “soul-body or body-soul or the 
patterns of the living flame.” 

The reason why many woman who possess the 
elements of both personal and mental charm, yet 
do not appeal to men, lies, nine cases out of ten, in 
their neglect to coordinate the two. They do not 
reinforce and support the natural, elemental human 
appeal of their delightful smile, their fine eyes, their 
lovely hair, their attractive figure, with the more 
subtle ones of mind and soul. The “putting over” 
of these more elusive qualities depends to some ex- 
tent on speech. Yet speech is only a transmitter. 
The noblest flights of fancy, the most tender ex- 
pression of sentiment are unconvincing if presented 
in a cold and impersonal manner. On the other 
hand, conversation of the most inconsequential 


character gains color, meaning and brilliancy if 


it flows spontaneously and with the warm impress 
of sincerity to lend it conviction. To exert the 
charm of personality you need not even talk. You 
can make your eyes, your smile speak for you and 
say more, perhaps, than words could express. Fine 
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eyes, for instance, in a plain face—provided their 
owner knows how to use them, and can make their 
glances reflect thoughts and feelings—are an excel- 
lent example of the power of charm as a dual 
quality. Beautiful eyes cause their admirer to for- 
get plainness of feature, it is true. Yet their appeal 
would be no more than a passing one if the play 
of the mind, the inspiration of the soul, did not 
illumine and lend them expression. 

This dual quality of charm, the fact that in donee 
to appeal you must use your mind, your intelligence, 
your heart to make the most of whatever your out- 
standing personal beauty or beauties may be, is 
something no woman should ever allow herself to 
forget. A charm which is lasting must be one of 
this dual kind, it must depend on corelation of the 
psychic and the physical. When this is the case, 
its appeal is truly woman’s greatest appeal to man, 
ten times stronger in its combination than either 
superior physical or superior psychic beauty alone 
may hope to be. ; 
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